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J.  W.  WILSON,  8.M.,  M.R.P.,  P.  Eng.,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


To  the  Members  of  the  Lower 
Mainland  Regional  Planning  Board 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  this 
report  "Land  for  Leisure"  prepared  by  your  staff  under 
the  general  direction  of  your  Executive. 

It  is  not  a  detailed  report  aimed  at  specific 
development  but  a  preliminary  report  which  suggests 
several  actions  which  are  a  necessary  prelude  to  dev¬ 
elopment.  Even  so  it  has  certain  values  for  the  reg¬ 
ional  plans  now  being  prepared  by  your  staff.  Apart 
from  that  it  contains  sobering  facts  and  thoughtful 
conclusions  which  should  give  great  concern  to  every 
thinking  citizen  of  this  region.  As  such  I  commend  it 
to  your  serious  attention. 

Since  it  is  not  an  "official"  plan  requiring 
specific  municipal  action,  the  formal  procedure  laid 
down  by  the  Municipal  Act  for  the  implementation  of 
regional  plans  will  not  be  necessary.  Nevertheless  it 
contains  proposals  which  are  important  to  every  munici¬ 
pality  and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  place 
it  formally  before  your  Council  and  have  them  discuss  it. 


Yours  faithfully, 


Robert  W.  Prittie, 
Chairman 


https://archive.org/details/landforleisureOOIowe 
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SUMMARY 


1.  Outdoor  recreation,  apart  from  its  social  value,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  economy  of  the  Lower  Mainland  region  and  gives 
rise  to  annual  expenditures  amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  In  addition  many  of  the  features  which  support  out¬ 
door  recreation  also  contribute  to  the  60  million  dollars  a  year 
tourist  industry. 

2.  In  the  metropolitan  area  we  are  far  below  accepted  standards  for 
developed  major  parks;  in  the  long  run  only  full  development  of 
all  our  known  resources  will  enable  us  to  maintain  even  this 
modest  performance;  and  a  number  of  key  sites,  especially  beach 
areas,  are  not  yet  in  public  hands. 

3.  In  the  valley  area  our  best  parks,  especially  Cultus  Lake,  are 
used  to  overflowing;  new  parks  are  well  patronized  as  soon  as 
they  are  open;  the  demand  can  be  expected  to  increase  4  or  5 
times  in  the  next  20  years;  and  our  best  known  resources  will 
only  meet  this  need  for  20  to  25  years. 

4.  There  is  tremendous  pressure  on  public  golf  courses  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area;  private  courses  are  being  liquidated  or  pushed 
out  of  the  urban  area  by  land  taxes;  and  only  about  half  the 
number  of  new  sites  which  will  be  needed  within  20  to  25  years 
appear  available  within  the  area. 

5.  Provisions  for  skiing  are  quite  inadequate  despite  the  existence 
of  suitable  mountain  slopes;  and  not  only  has  the  local  demand 
been  severely  throttled,  but  a  substantial  proportion  of  local 
skiers  now  leave  the  region  to  ski. 

6.  We  are  short  of  marine  parks  and  launching  points  in  the  face 
of  the  growing  popularity  of  boating. 


(i) 


7.  The  lands  which  support  hunting  and  fishing  are  being  steadily 
whittled  away  under  the  pressures  of  urban  development. 

8.  At  the  moment  there  are  no  clearly  defined  areas  of  responsib¬ 
ility  for  major  park  development.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
B.C.  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  should  generally 
be  responsible  for  forest-area  parks  and  non-urban  areas. 

9.  Local  efforts  to  provide  adequate  space  and  facilities  for  out¬ 
door  recreation  have  been  utterly  inadequate  during  the  last 
decade,  primarily  because  there  has  been  no  common  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Lower  Mainland  municipalities.  Unless  cooper¬ 
ative  arrangements  are  made  we  can  see  little  improvement  in 

the  future  because  the  distribution  of  major  park  sites  is  uneven 
and  the  municipalities  with  most  undeveloped  resources  are  those 
least  able  financially  to  develop  them.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
area  of  intermunicipal  cooperation  for  this  purpose  should  em¬ 
brace  the  present  metropolitan  area  plus  Langley  and  Matsqui. 

10.  The  day  of  "windfall"  park  sites  and  wide  open  spaces  in  the 
Lower  Mainland  is  over  and  we  are  entering  a  new  phase  involving 
the  purchase  and  development  of  park  sites.  Outstanding  among 
the  sites  which  should  be  acquired  are  beach  areas  at  Tsawwassen 
and  Boundary  Bay. 

11.  An  intensive  park  planning  program  is  urgently  required,  which 
should  be  carried  out  cooperatively  between  the  Lower  Mainland 
Regional  Planning  Board  and  the  B.C.  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Conservation. 

12.  A  coordinative  body  would  be  desirable  to  focus  the  efforts  of 
the  many  recreational  organizations  and  associated  commercial 
interests  on  their  common  land  problems. 


(ii) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  That  the  Lower  Mainland  Regional  Planning  Board  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs ,  for  his  information  in  connection 
with  his  studies  of  the  need  for  metropolitan  services,  its 
finding  that  the  development  of  major  parks  in  the  Lower  Main¬ 
land  should  be  administered  partly  on  an  intermunicipal  basis 
and  partly  on  a  provincial  basis.  It  should  further  suggest 
that  the  intermunicipal  area  for  this  purpose  should  include 
Langley  and  Matsqui  in  addition  to  the  metropolitan  area  as 
presently  defined. 

2.  That  the  Board  report  to  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conserv¬ 
ation  its  concern  regarding  the  preservation  and  development  of 
major  park  sites  serving  the  Lower  Mainland  region.  In  parti¬ 
cular  it  should  request  him  to  acquire  key  sites  where  these  are 
not  now  publicly  owned,  especially  such  beach  properties  as  those 
at  Boundary  Bay  and  Tsawwassen  Beach,  in  order  to  save  them  at 
least  until  an  intermunicipal  park  agency  has  been  established. 

3.  That  the  Board  request  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conserv¬ 
ation  to  authorize  the  Parks  Branch  of  his  department  to 
collaborate  with  the  Board's  staff  in  an  intensive  planning 
study  of  recreational  land  and  facilities  for  the  Lower  Mainland 
region,  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  this  in  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  estimates  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

4.  That  the  Board  request  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conserv¬ 
ation  in  conjunction  with  the  B.C.  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
take  up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Canada  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  federal  assistance  under  the  Agricultural 
Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act  for  a  study  of  the  Lower 
Mainland  region  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  re¬ 
creation  as  well  as  agriculture. 


(iii) 
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That  the  Board  investigate  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  a  Council  of  Outdoor  Recreational  Organiz¬ 
ations  to  act  as  a  focal  point  for  the  citizen's  interests  in 
recreational  land. 


the  youngest 


the  younger 


the  young 


and  the  young  at  heart 


Chapter  1. 


LAND  FOR  LEISURE 


Recreation  —  like  love  —  is  a  many  splendoured  thing, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  human  beings  and  their  ways  of  expressing 
themselves.  Thus  any  attempt  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  recreation 
would  get  involved  in  everything  from  hooked  rugs  to  gliding. 

This  report  deals  mainly  with  those  aspects  of  outdoor 
recreation  which  have  compelling  land  requirements  —  large  areas, 
unique  natural  characteristics  or  strategic  location.  Specifically 
these  are:  major  parks,  golf  courses,  skiing  areas,  marine  parks, 
parkways  and  land  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

This  report  has  four  main  purposes  and  values: 

(1)  It  pinpoints  several  prime  recreation  areas  which  should 
be  acquired  and  preserved  now  for  ultimate  public 
enjoyment. 

(2)  It  gives  the  probable  location  of  future  parks,  which 
should  be  allowed  for  in  planning  a  regional  highway 
network. 

(3)  It  demonstrates  the  shortage  of  recreational  space  in 
the  hope  that  the  public  and  their  governments  will 
become  convinced  of  the  need  for  action. 

(4)  It  suggests  new  organizations  and  new  policies  to  deal 
with  major  park  development. 

If  these  things  are  achieved  the  way  will  then  be  clear  for 
the  planning  of  actual  development. 
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Chapter  2. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECREATION 


In  thinking  about  recreation  we  usually  think  about  its 
value  to  people  as  human  beings  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  As  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned  the  word  "re-creation"  itself  is 
perhaps  enough.  Recreation  is  generally  regarded  as  something  a 
man  doesn’t  have  to  do  which  gives  him  real  satisfaction.  It  involves 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  benefit,  and  thus  renews  the  whole  man. 

But  recreation  is  important  for  society  also.  "Ahead  of  us, 
through  technology  and  automation,  lies  the  multiplication  of  material 
comforts  such  as  have  been  brought  to  us  through  pneumatic  tires, 
inner  springs  and  a  multitude  of  automatic  machines  which  minimize 
physical  exercise.  Physical  softening,  history  tells  us,  is  soon 
attended  by  relaxation  of  mental  activities  and  decline  in  moral 
values."  "Without  careful  preparation  for  proper  use  of  our  leisure 
hours,  the  prospect  before  us,  it  appears  certain,  is  one  of  deter¬ 
ioration,  first  physically,  then  mentally  and  morally."  (l)* 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  it.  Outdoor  recreation 
is  also  an  industry,  or  rather  a  number  of  industries.  These  all 
stem  from  suitable  land  and  water  areas,  and  the  incomes  xvhich  they 
produce  represent  a  crop  just  as  if  they  came  from  farming  or  fishing 
operations.  The  following  estimates  give  some  idea  of  the  economic 
significance  of  outdoor  recreation  within  the  region: 

8  The  36,000  hunting  licenses  taken  out  in  1959  probably 
resulted  in  expenditures  of  5  million  dollars.  (2) 

-  The  45*000  fishing  licenses  taken  out  in  1954  probably 
resulted  in  expenditures  of  5s  million  dollars,  which 
might  well  be  7  million  dollars  today.  (3) 

-'<■  Bee  Appendix  1  for  this  and  all  other  specific  references. 
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Lower  Mainland  skiers,  who  may  now  number  70,000,  probably 
produce  expenditures  of  $5  to  $6  million  per  year.  (4) 

•  Expenditures  on  boating  probably  amounted  in  1959  to  about 
$1  million.  (5) 

•  At  a  more  domestic  level,  expenditures  on  bathing  suits, 
cameras  and  film  amounted  to  almost  $1  million  and  over 
$3  million  respectively,  although  neither  of  these  can  be 
attributed  solely  to  outdoor  recreation.  (6) 

These  five  items,  totalling  $23  million,  are  only  the  figures 
which  can  clearly  be  attributed  to  outdoor  recreation  within  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  real  total  is  many  times  this 
amount. 


In  addition  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
tourist  industry  to  the  Lower  Mainland  is  around  $60  million  annually. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  Lower  Mainland,  and  the  Vancouver  area  in 
particular,  are  to  some  extent  an  accessory  to  the  rest  of  the 
province,  being  the  point  of  entrance  and  exit  for  many  "through” 
trips.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  facilities  we  offer  also  affects  tourism  and  therefore  tourist 
revenues. 


Conversely,  as  an  example  of  the  loss  which  the  region 
suffers  when  recreation  is  not  adequately  provided  for,  the  case 
of  skiing  may  be  cited.  A  recent  report  on  skiing  concluded: 

•  that  the  present  exodus  of  Lower  Mainland  skiers  to  Mount 
Baker  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  results  in  a  loss  of 
about  $1  million  annually,  which  is  not  counterbalanced  by 
any  U.S.  inflow; 

•  that  development  of  the  North  Shore  mountains  to  their  full 
extent  could  result  in  additional  local  expenditures  of 
$10  to  $14  million  per  year; 
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•  that  capital  expenditures  of  $10  to  $15  million  would  be 
involved  in  this  development  apart  from  the  cost  of  clearing 
and  access  facilities.  (4) 

These  figures  are  of  necessity  rough  estimates,  but  they  do 
give  us  an  idea  —  probably  a  conservative  one  —  of  what  outdoor 
recreation  means  and,  more,  what  it  could  mean  to  the  regional 
economy. 


Chapter  3. 


THE  DAY-TRIP  RANGE 

The  kinds  of  recreation  discussed  here  are  generally  day- 
trip  recreation,  that  is,  involving  a  day  or  less,  including  travel¬ 
ling.  But  the  Lower  Mainland  Region  does  not  satisfy  the  day-trip 
desires  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Summer-trips  spill  over  into  Howe 
Sound,  the  Sechelt  Peninsula  and  the  State  of  Washington;  skiing 
trips  encompass  Mount  Baker;  and  boating  ranges  out  to  the  Gulf 
Islands. 


One  point  especially  may  be  mentioned.  Certain  spots  in 
the  U.S.  such  as  Birch  Bay  and  Larrabee  State  Park  are  used  predom¬ 
inantly  by  Lower  Mainland  residents,  while  there  is  no  corresponding 
influx  here  of  Washingtonians.*  However,  considerable  population 
increases  are  foreseen  for  the  Puget  Sound  area  and  American  park 
attendance  can  be  expected  to  increase.  The  resulting  congestion 
might  do  two  things:  (l)  It  might  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  U.S. 
parks  for  Canadians  and  make  them  fall  back  on  their  own  resources; 
(2)  It  might  cause  some  invasion  of  Lower  Mainland  parks  by  Washing¬ 
tonians.  We  cannot  assess  these  possibilities  but  it  should  be 


Attendance  is  over  90  percent  Canadian  at  Birch  Bay  (35  miles  from 
Vancouver)  and  65  percent  at  Larrabee  (60  miles). 
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realized  that  they  exist  and  that  even  now  the  Lower  Mainland  is  by 
no  means  self-sufficient  as  far  as  day-recreation  is  concerned. 
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Chapter  4. 


METROPOLITAN  PARKS  AND  BEACHES* 

Our  present  metropolitan  parks  and  beaches  are  shown  on 
Table  1  and  on  Map  No.  1. 

How  adequate  are  they?  This  immediately  raises  the  question, 
"Adequate  by  what  standards?".  Two  standards  will  be  used  here: 

(1)  that  there  should  be  about  7  acres  of  major  park  for 
every  thousand  people,  including  public  but  not  private 
golf  courses; 

(2)  that  there  should  be  a  major  park  or  beach  within  about 
3  miles  of  every  home. 

By  the  first  standard  the  area  can  muster  only  about  4.1 
acres  per  thousand  instead  of  the  7  required,  and  we  are  about  2200 
acres  or  42  percent  short  in  total.  By  the  second,  the  distribution 
of  major  parks  is  not  good  and  it  shows  up  our  over-dependence  on 
Stanley  Park.  With  its  1,000  acres  this  park  alone  provides  over 
one-third  of  all  our  major  park  space,  but  it  is  not  too  accessible 

*  The  "metropolitan  area"  is  the  census  metropolitan  area,  embracing 
the  Burrard  Peninsula,  the  North  Shore,  Richmond,  Delta,  Surrey  and 
White  Rock.  A  "metropolitan  park"  is  a  park  serving  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole  rather  than  only  the  surrounding  locality,  and 
offering  predominantly  natural  attractions.  It  is  usually  large  — 

100  acres  is  often  mentioned  —  but,  especially  in  the  case  of  beaches, 
much  smaller  areas  may  be  regarded  as  metropolitan. 

**  It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  total 
allowance  for  parks  and  open  space.  Additional  acreage  is  required 
for  neighbourhood  and  community  parks  and  also  for  "greenbelt" 
areas  or,  in  our  case,  "valley"  parks  at  greater  distances. 
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TABLE  1  :  EXISTING  METROPOLITAN  PARKS 


Name 

Area  and  Features 

Status  &  Development 

Comments 

Bear  Creek  Park 

160  acres:  contains 
stream  and  play  areas 

Dedicated  municipal  park; 
partially  developed  for 
active  uses 

Extensively  used  for  group 
picnics  and  outings 

Burnaby  Mountain 

1170  acres,  550  useable: 
magnificent  views  west  anc 
north 

670  acres  dedicated  park; 
500  acres  park  reserve; 
development  barely  start¬ 
ed 

Multi-use  development  en¬ 
visaged,  possibly  including 
golf  course 

Capilano 

Canyon 

209  acres:  natural  for¬ 
est  area  centred  on  river 
and  deep  canyon;  contains 
trails,  picnic  facilities 
fishing  ponds  and  camping 
area 

Partly  owned  by  City  of 
Vancouver,  partly  leased 
from  District  of  North 
Vancouver;  almost  fully 
developed 

A  Vancouver  park  located  out¬ 
side  city  boundary 

Central  Park 

220  acres:  dense  forest 

Leased  by  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Burnaby  and 
Vancouver  jointly  for 
park  use 

Suitable  for  intensive-use 
urban  park 

Crescent-White 

Rock  beaches 

6  miles  of  flat  sandy 
beach 

Virtually  no  publicly  held 
land  or  land  development; 
roadways  used  for  parking 

Tremendous  potential  if  rail 
track  relocated  and  upland 
space  provided 

Crescent  Park 

140  acres;  sloping  wooded 
site  with  good  view 

Dedicated  park 

Now  slightly  developed  for 
local  use 

Fleetwood  Park 

120  acres;  sloping,  woodec 
site  with  good  view 

Dedicated  park 

Now  slightly  developed  for 
local  use 

Kitsilano  Park 
and  Beach 

35  acres:  beach  park  etc. 

Fully  developed 

Lighthouse  Park 

185  acres;  natural  forest 
with  sea  views  and  small 
beaches  below 

Admiralty  Reserve  leased 
to  West  Vancouver ; par¬ 
tially  developed  with 
trails  and  picnic  sites 

Limited  capacity  owing  to 
very  rough  ground 

Lynn  Canyon 

Park 

560  acres;  wooded  trails, 
river  walks,  canyon 
views;  suspension  bridge 

193  acres  dedicated;  367 
acres  park  reserve;  nor¬ 
thern  part  developed  with 
walking  trails 

Has  considerable  total  poten¬ 
tial;  playing  field  poten¬ 
tial  at  south  end  dependent 
on  garbage  fill  program 

Marine  Drive 
Beaches 

202  acres;  extensive 
beaches  with  associated 
facilities  where  prac¬ 
tical 

Either  owned  as  park  land 
by  City  or  held  on  99 
year  lease  from  Provincial 
Government 

Queen  Elizabeth 
Park 

120  acres:  mainly  look¬ 
out  ,  gardens  and  arbor¬ 
etum 

Dedicated  park,  Vancouver, 
largely  developed 

Special-feature  rather  than 
active-use  park 

Queen's  Park 

75  acres:  contains  wooded 
trails,  play  areas,  pic¬ 
nic  areas,  childrens'  zoo 
arena,  band  shell  and 
other  facilities 

Dedicated  park,  New  West¬ 
minster,  largely  devel¬ 
oped 

Extensively  used  for  all 
types  of  activities 

Redwood  Park 

64  acres:  fine  collection 
of  exotic  trees,  southern 
views 

Municipal  park;  in  process 
of  development  -  trails, 
picnic  facilities,  etc. 

Semiahmoo  Indian 
Reserve 

314  acres;  salt  and  fresh 
water,  woods,  varied  top¬ 
ography 

Indian  Reserve;  172  acres 
under  lease  to  Surrey 

Primarily  a  beach  park  with 
possible  camping  value  also 

Stanley  Park  and 
English  Bay 

Beaches 

Total  about  1040  acres; 
has  "everything"  -  forest 
beaches,  views,  drives, 
zoo,  many  facilities. 

Fully  developed 

1 

Whytecliffe  and 
Horseshoe  Bay 

41  acres;  beach  area, 
boating,  picnic  grounds, 
swimming 

Dedicated  park  areas, 

West  Vancouver;  17  acres 
developed 

Excellent  facilities  for  both 
active  and  passive  recreation 

since  the  visitor  —  except  the  West  End  resident  —  is  compelled 
either  to  cross  a  toll  bridge  or  find  his  way  through  or  around  the 
downtown  area.  This  is  a  case  of  having  too  many  eggs,  delectable 
as  these  may  be,  in  one  basket. 

Whatever  the  reliability  of  standards  as  such,  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  at  this  moment  so  far  short  of  generally  accepted 
park  standards  that  we  should  feel  concern.  But  turning  from  arbi- 
tary  criteria,  what  is  the  evidence  of  our  cwn  eyes?  Stanley  Park 
is  chronically  overcrowded  in  good  weather  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
the  very  time  when  the  park  is  most  needed  it  becomes  a  good  place 
to  stay  away  from.  At  the  same  time  all  our  beaches  are  intensively 
used  on  summer  evenings  and  at  weekends. 

Even  with  the  advantages  of  relatively  open  development, 
lush  gardens  and  many  natural  recreational  resources  we  are  not  sat¬ 
isfying  our  citizens'  park  needs.  One  reason  may  be  that  we  are 
bewitched  by  the  magnificence  of  Stanley  Park,  which  blinds  us  to  the 
need  for  other  parks.  Another  undoubtedly  is  that  we  have  not 
developed  the  other  sites  we  have  but  are  kidding  ourselves  with  names 
and  areas  on  a  map  instead  of  physical  facts. 

Looking  ahead,  what  resources  do  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
our  children  and  their  families  will  have  "somewhere  to  go"?  Sites 
which  commend  themselves  for  future  park  development  are  shown  on 
Tables  2  and  3  and  on  Map  1. 

How  would  this  stock  measure  up  against  future  needs?  To 
get  the  area  up  to  the  7  acres-per-thousand  mark  all  these  resources 
should  be  developed  by  about  1970,  but  the  overall  situation  would  be 
considerably  improved  even  if  the  development  period  were  stretched 
to  say  1976.  However,  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  century  and 
a  metropolitan  population  of  2  million,  we  will  be  7000  acres  or  50 
percent  short  unless  additional  resources  are  found  and  developed. 
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TABLE  2  :  PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN  PARKS 
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TABLE  3  :  METROPOLITAN  PARK  COVERAGES  -  Present  and  Future* 
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However,  other  interesting  facts  emerge  from  closer  examin¬ 
ation  of  Table  3 : 

(1)  Today's  modest  metropolitan  total  is  achieved  only  with 
the  help  of  the  acreages  in  Lighthouse  Park,  Capilano 
Park  and  Lynn  Canyon,  which  by  their  nature  can  only 
accommodate  limited  numbers  of  people. 

(2)  Burnaby  and  North  and  West  Vancouver  can  develop  more 
than  the  standard  requires  for  their  ora  population  and 
can  thus  alleviate  shortages  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

(3)  Several  municipalities  have,  and  always  will  have, 
nothing  to  contribute  to  metropolitan  parks  —  except 
people. 

In  terms  of  distribution  the  metropolitan  area  could  be  cov¬ 
ered  fairly  well.  The  most  noticeable  deficiencies  fall  in  the 
central  and  northeast  parts  of  Vancouver,  and  in  Richmond  and  parts 
of  Surrey. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  importance  of  beaches. 

It  is  true  that  swimming  pools  are  a  boon  to  children  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  indirectly  to  their  harassed  mothers,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  that  on  holidays  and  weekends  and  during  hot  weather,  people 
-  and  especially  families  as  such  -  head  for  the  beaches.  The  Van¬ 
couver  area  beaches  are  a  wonderful  safety-valve  for  its  park  system; 
the  lack  of  similar  beaches  in  Burnaby  for  example,  shows  up  in  the 
fantastic  numbers  of  people  who  crowd  into  a  hundred  yards  of  beach 
at  Deer  Lake*-;  and  the  New  Westminster  area's  needs  are  reflected  in 
the  attendances  at  Crescent  Beach. 

Generally  speaking  we  cannot  create  beaches;  much  of  our 
waterfront,  because  of  rocky  shores  or  industrial  development,  is  not 


*  Almost  1/4  million  people  visited  this  tiny  beach  in  the  smnmer  of 

1958, 
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available  for  public  use;  and  our  present  close-in  beaches  are  limited 
in  capacity  because  of  the  lack  of  upland  and  parking  areas.  It 
follows  that  we  should  be  specially  concerned  about  potential  beaches. 
And  this  brings  us  to  two  special  problems.  One  is  the  White  Rock  - 
Crescent  beach  area.  This  beach,  6  miles  long,  is  cut  off  from  its 
hinterland  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  line,  which  makes  access 
dangerous  by  foot  and  impossible  by  car.  It  attracts  large  crowds 
even  under  these  circumstances  and  its  potential  is  obviously  very 
great,  given  relocation  of  the  railway  tracks,  and  acquisition  of 
enough  shore  lands  to  meet  the  needs  of  parking  and  other  facilities. 
These  problems,  however,  would  seem  to  be  economically  insoluble  as 
long  as  the  matter  remains  a  purely  local  problem.  The  other  is  that 
in  the  Boundary  Bay  area  the  two  beaches  with  the  most  immediate 
potential  -  at  Tsawwassen  and  near  Beach  Grove  -  are  still  in  private 
hands,  and  Delta,  with  its  11,000  population,  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  acquire  them  for  the  benefit  of  other  citizens. 

We  suggest  that  the  metropolitan  area  could  build  a  system 
of  truly  magnificent  parks  if  it  set  its  mind  to  it.  Among  these  and 
apart  from  Stanley  Park,  several  could  be  outstanding,  principally 
Burnaby  Lake,  Burnaby  Mountain,  and  Lynn  Canyon.  These  are  all  large, 
all  different  and  all  accessible,  and  between  them  they  could  offer 
a  variety  which  most  communities  can  only  dream  about.  But  they  have 
;ret  to  be  developed.  To  the  south  lie  beaches  which  few  cities  have. 
But  they  still  have  to  be  acquired  or  developed.  Both  as  a  community 
with  needs  of  our  cwn  and  as  a  gateway  area  open  to  the  gaze  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  we  cannot  afford  not  to  develop  such  wonderful 
resources. 
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Even  without  parking  space 
or  upland  area 
every  good  beach 
is  intensively  used. 


Chapter  5. 


METROPOLITAN  GOLF  COURSES* 

Golf  is  becoming  an  increasingly  popular  sport.  At  the 
moment  the  metropolitan  area  is  served  by  16  golf  courses  listed 
below: 


TABLE  4.  METROPOLITAN  GOLF  COURSES 


Municipality 

Course 

Holes 

Operation 

Coquitlam 

Vancouver 

IS 

Private 

Delta 

Beach  Grove 

9 

Public+ 

University  Lands 

University 

IS 

Public 

North  Vancouver 

Seymour 

IS 

Private 

Richmond 

Quilchena 

IS 

Private 

Richmond 

18 

Private 

Surrey 

Peace  Portal 

18 

Public 

Vancouver 

Fraserview 

IS 

Public 

Langara 

18 

Public 

McCleery 

IS 

Public 

Marine  Drive 

18 

Private 

Point  Grey 

IS 

Private 

Shaughnessy  (old)° 

9 

Public 

Shaughnessy  (new) 

IS 

Private 

West  Vancouver 

Capilano 

18 

Private 

Gleneagles 

9 

Public 

x  The  golf  courses  in  the  Valley  area  such  as  at  Chilliwack,  Haney, 
Harrison  Hot  Springs,  Langley  and  Mission  are  not  dealt  with  because 
they  do  not  have  land  problems  of  the  same  urgency  as  metropolitan 

courses. 

+  ’'Public’'  here  means  ’’available  to  the  general  public"  rather  than 
"operated  by  a  public  agency". 

°  Future  not  known  at  time  of  writing. 
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In  assessing  the  adequacy  of  this  supply  we  may  use  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  one  full-size  course  per  50,000  people*.  By  this  standard  the 
metropolitan  area  is  adequately  supplied.  However,  such  a  blanket 
standard  may  not  be  entirely  valid  since  it  does  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  private  and  public  courses,  and  probably  nine  out  of  every  ten 
people  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of  private  courses  for  financial 
reasons. 


It  is  understood  that  most  private  clubs  have  waiting  lists 
-  which  may  or  may  not  betoken  a  pent-up  desire  for  golf  -  but  the 
inadequacy  of  public  courses  is  quite  clear.  All  public  courses  are 
operating  to  capacity  especially  at  weekends.  In  order  to  forestall 
riots  at  the  first  tee,  this  capacity  is  governed  by  a  system  of  prior 
telephone  reservations,  and  it  takes  only  one  hour  to  book  the  courses 
for  the  whole  weekend,  playing  from  daybreak  till  dark.  Five  to  six 
hundred  people  per  day  are  pushed  through  each  of  the  urban  courses  in 
this  way  and  still  others  turn  up  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cancelled 
spot.  Obviously  the  need  for  public  courses  is  far  from  being  met. 

Looking  ahead  20  years  and  applying  the  same  standard  we 
will  need  at  least  another  dozen  courses  within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  And  this  points  to  several  problems: 

(1)  A  full-size  course  requires  100  to  150  acres  of  useable 
land,  and  such  sites  are  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire. 

At  the  moment  the  most  likely  metropolitan  sites  for 
new  courses  are  Burnaby  Lake,  Burnaby  Mountain,  the  Lynn 
Canyon  area,  Musqueam  Indian  Reserve,  an  extension  to 
Fraserview,  and  a  couple  of  areas  in  Richmond.  This, 


*  It  may  be  noted  that  the  standard  suggested  for  California  is  exactly 
double  this,  namely  one  per  25,000  people. (S)  Although  the  latter  may 
be  appropriate  to  California's  standard  of  living  today,  it  could  well 
become  appropriate  to  ours  at  some  future  date. 
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however,  would  provide  only  about  half  of  the  need  within 
20  years. 

(2)  We  keep  losing  what  we  have  under  the  burden  of  urban 
land  taxes.  Quilchena  is  a  very  recent  memory;  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  fate  of  the  truncated  course  at 
Shaughnessy  is  in  doubt;  and  a  decision  may  have  to  be 
made  about  Langara  by  1963  if  the  landowners  wish  to 
sell  it.  But  these  are  only  elements  in  a  longer  story 
featuring  the  loss  of  the  Jericho  course  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence  and  the  Hastings  course  to  the 
Pacific  National  Exhibition.  Sometimes  such  courses  are 
completely  lost;  sometimes  they  merely  move  farther  out, 
that  is,  farther  away  from  the  bulk  of  the  people  they 
serve.* 

Obviously,  if  we  are  concerned  about  golf  as  an  urban  pursuit 
something  should  be  done,  especially  about  public  courses.  First,  of 
course,  available  sites  should  be  planned  as  part  of  a  metropolitan 
system  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  these  ought  to  be  acquired  and 
held  by  a  public  authority. 

In  the  case  of  private  courses  two  possibilities  suggest 
themselves : 

(l)  they  might  be  acquired  and  operated  as  public  courses 
when  land  taxes  become  too  high  for  a  private  group  to 
carry. 


*  This  is  not  to  imply  that  golfers  are  delicate  creatures  who  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  compelled  to  travel  half-an-hour  for  a 
round  of  golf;  but  public  courses  at  least  are  regarded  as  public  open 
space  which  adds  to  the  amenity  of  the  community.  It  does  suggest, 
however,  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  more  general  use  of  the  vistas 
and  walks  provided  by  public  golf  course  areas. 
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(2)  they  might,  especially  if  part  of  their  lands  were  opened 
to  public  access  for  walking,  be  treated  as  a  valuable 
but  vulnerable  public  asset  and  relieved  of  land  taxes, 
with  the  substitution  of  some  less  rigid  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  the  privilege.  This  would,  however,  offend  the 
principle  of  general  land  taxation  for  public  revenues 
and  would  tend  to  open  the  door  for  many  more  similar 
applications  for  relief. 

Chapter  6. 


VALLEY  PARKS 


As  regards  major  parks,  the  valley  area  differs  from  the 
metropolitan  area  in  two  ways.  (l)  Being  farther  from  the  centre  of 
population  its  parks  do  not  receive  such  intensive  use  as  metropolitan 
parks.  (2)  Generally  speaking  they  are  mountain-stream-or-lake  parks 
located  in  forested  areas.  Our  present  valley  parks  are  listed  on 
Table  5  and  shown  on  Map  No.  1. 

There  are  no  specific  standards  for  measuring  the  adequacy 
of  parks  of  this  kind  but  some  general  evidence  may  be  noted. 

(l)  Cultus  Lake,  the  biggest  and  most  popular  of  the  Valley  parks, 
is  jammed  to  overflowing  in  good  weather  and  is  operating  beyond  the 
optimum  capacity  of  the  land  and  the  lake  shores.  (2)  New  Provincial 
parks  such  as  Green  Point  and  Alice  Lake,  though  not  well  known  to 
the  public,  have  attracted  large  attendances,  sometimes  even  before 
development  is  completed.  (3)  Even  though  the  number  of  camping-spaces 
in  Cultus  Lake,  Alice  Lake  and  Alouette  Provincial  parks  was  increased 
from  310  to  450  between  1958  and  I960,  these  spaces  are  still  invar¬ 
iably  filled  to  overflowing  every  fair  weekend.  In  short,  there  is 


The  term  ’’valley  park”  means  only  major  parks  beyond  the  Greater 
Vancouver  urban  area. 
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evidence  that  the  parks  in  the  valley  area  also  are  inadequate  for 
the  demand. 

The  future  need  for  valley  parks  can  be  analyzed  in  a  reas¬ 
onably  logical  way.  For  a  number  of  years  Cultus  Lake  was  the  only 
large  park  available,  until  in  1959  it  was  reinforced  by  Alouette 
Park  and  Green  Point  Park.  Over  the  five  years  between  1955  and  I960 
the  total  attendance  at  all  available  valley  parks  was  quadrupled. 
Looking  ahead  it  is  believed  that  at  least  three  complementary  factors 
are  at  work  -  population  growth,  increased  leisure  time  and  greater 
mobility  (i.e,  car  ownership)*.  Per  capita  attendance  at  parks  within 
20  years  can  be  expected  to  be  doubled  or  tripled,  and  taking  pop¬ 
ulation  increase  into  account  we  can  expect  three  to  five  times  as 
many  people  to  visit  -  or  want  to  visit  -  valley  parks  as  do  today „ 
This  might  well  be  a  conservative  estimate,  but  even  at  this  rate 
we  will  need  new  park  equivalent  to  Cultus  Lake  Provincial  Park  every 
one  to  two  years l 

With  this  in  mind  our  resources  are  listed  on  Table  6  and 
shown  on  Map  No.  1.  These  might  serve  us  adequately  for  20  to  25 
years  but  in  assessing  them  we  again  bump  up  against  several  discon¬ 
certing  facts.  (l)  Since  only  preliminary  park  surveys  have  yet  been 
made  we  are  not  sure  of  the  quality  of  all  these  areas.  (2)  With 
the  exception  of  Porteau  Cove  -  which,  be  it  noted,  is  not  at  the 
moment  designated  as  a  park  -  all  these  parks  are  of  the  mountain- 
lake  type  with  which  we  are  already  well  endowed,  not  of  the  preferred 
beach  type*  (3)  The  majority  are  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley 
upwards  of  60  miles  away  from  the  bulk  of  the  region's  population. 

They  will  thus  not  be  as  easily  used  as  they  otherwise  might  be  and 
this  will  throw  a  correspondingly  greater  load  on  the  metropolitan 


*  The  trend  in  per  capita  use  of  parks  and  the  effect  on  total  atten¬ 
dance  are  shown  on  Diagram  1  and  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  3» 
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TABLE  6  :  PROPOSED  VALLEY  PARKS  * 


Name 

Area  and  Features 

Status 

Proposals 

Chadsey  Lake 
(Sumas  Mtn.) 

48  acres:  wooded  lake  site 
with  viewpoints  to  valley 

Land  Act  reserve 

Develop  for  camping, fishing, 
hiking;  should  be  enlarged 
for  optimum  value 

Chilliwack  Lake 

Lake-beach  area;  100  acres 
desired 

37  acres  Crown  land  (park 
reserve) ;  rest  to  be  ac¬ 
quired 

Multi-use  park 

Chilliwack  River 

A.  13  acres 

A.  Provincial  map  re- 

Both:  develop  for  camping  and 

(two  sites) 

B.  65  acres 

serve 

B.  Class  A  Park 

picnicking 

Davis  Lake 

785  acres:  lake  area  with 
good  shoreline  within 
forest 

Designated  recreation 
area  within  a  forest 
reserve 

Multi-use  park 

Echo  Lake 

99  acres:  small  lake  in 
forest  area 

Designated  recreation 
area  within  forest  re¬ 
serve 

Develop  for  fishing  and 
limited  camping 

Har r i s  o  n-C  he  hal i s 
confluence 

Hicks  Lake  Area 
(4  parcels): 

73  acres:  foreshore  area 
of  rock  and  gravel  bars 

Land  Act  Reserve 

Pishing  and  waterfowl  hunting 

1.  Deer  Lake 

54  acres 

Small  Land  Act  Reserve 
within  960  acre  "fire 
hazard  reserve" 

Campsite,  fishing 

2.  Hicks  Lake 

1337  acres:  large  lake 
encircled  by  low,  logged- 
over  hills;  two  sand 
beaches 

Map  reserve 

Multi-use 

3.  Green  Point 

4.  Trout  Lake 

These  fou 

60  acres:  beach  site 

40  acres 

r  parcels  should  be  consoli 

Class  A  park 

Map  reserve 

dated  into  one  large  park. 

Already  developed 

Hut  Lake 

183  acres 

Land  Act  Reserve 

Multi-use  park 

Kanaka  Creek 

100  acres:  wooded  creek 
area  with  pools  and  falls 

Land  Act  Reserve 

Scenic  park  with  picnic 
facilities  and  trails 

Porteau  Cove 

Area  not  determined; 
beach  area 

Owned  by  P.G.E.  Railway 

Beach  park 

Rosedale 

Perry  Island 

Skagit  Valley 

Area: 

120  acres 

Map  reserve 

Riverside  picnic  area 

1.  Klesilkwa 

103  acres:  riverside  area 

Designated  recreation 

Largely  scenic  strip  with 

River 

of  open  forest  and  rhodo¬ 
dendron 

area  in  forest  reserve 

camping  and  fishing  possi¬ 
bilities 

2.  Skagit  River 
Crossing 

37  acres:  wooded  river¬ 
side  area 

Designated  recreation 
area 

II  II  II 

3 .  Skagit  River 
Buffer 

476  acres:  200  foot  strip 
either  side  of  Skagit 

River 

it  ti 

II  II  II 

4.  Klesilkwa 

River  Buffer 

448  acres:  200  foot  strip 
either  side  of  Klesilkwa 
River 

ii  it 

II  II  II 

5.  Silverhope 

Creek  Buffer 

952  acres:  200  foot  strip 
either  side  of  Silverhope 
Creek 

n  ii 

II  II  II 

6.  Silver  Skagit 
Logging  Road 
Buffer 

1568  acres:  200  foot 
strip  either  side  of  road 

it  ii 

II  II  II 

Weaver  Lake  Area 

1.  Weaver  Lake 

960  acres:  excellent  lake¬ 
side  area 

Designated  recreation 
area 

Multi-use  park 

2.  Morris  Lake 

These  tw 

180  acres 

o  could  well  be  linked  to  f 
11 _ 

Map  reserve 

orm  one  large  park. 
- - - 

Camp  and  picnic  area 

*See  Appendix  5  for  the  meaning  of  the  several  provincial  park  reserve  designations. 


FRENDS  IN  THE  USE  OF  VALLEY  PARKS 

; 

DIAGRAM  1. 

A.  Per  capita  visits  (annually)  to  valley  parks 
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park  system.  (4)  As  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  parks,  they  consti¬ 
tute  all  our  known  and  available  park  resources,  and  from  then  on  we 
face  the  alternative  of  either  developing  inferior  sites  or  making  do 
with  what  we  have. 

Two  other  somewhat  speculative  potentials  should  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  first  lies  in  the  East  Surrey-Langley-Matsqui  area, 
which  will  undoubtedly  experience  considerable  development  in  the 
decades  ahead.  We  believe  that  there  is  potential,  residing  mainly 
in  wooded,  streamside  areas,  but  most  of  it  probably  lies  in  private 
hands  and  would  have  to  be  acquired  by  purchase.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  steady  eastward  trend  of  development  such  areas  will  become  more 
scarce  and  more  expensive.  It  is  therefore  important  that  they  should 
be  identified  as  soon  as  possible  and  arrangements  made  to  acquire 
them  while  they  are  still  available  at  reasonable  cost. 

Second,  recent  surveys  by  the  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation  have  suggested  that  the  Fraser  River  itself,  despite  its 
turbulent  and  wayward  disposition,  may  have  considerable  potential 
for  fishing,  camping  and  swimming.  It  is  understood  that  this  is 
being  investigated  further. 


Chapter  7. 


SKIING  AREAS* 


Skiing  is  now  a  well  established  and  popular  sport  in  the 
Lower  Mainland,  a  survey  in  1957  by  the  B.C.  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Conservation  showing  that  there  were  then  64,000  skiers  in  the 
region.  The  demand  for  skiing  is  catered  to,  but  not  satisfied  by, 
the  three  North  Shore  Mountain  areas,  Grouse,  Hollyburn  and  Seymour, 
which  all  have  drawbacks  or  limitations. 


*  See  Appendix  4  for  source  of  this  material  and  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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"Hollyburn  operates  below  capacity  because  it  is  access¬ 
ible  only  by  chair  lift  and  then  a  trek  by  trail  before  reaching 
the  skiing  area.  Grouse  Mountain  is  not  as  seriously  overcrowded 
as  Seymour  because  Grouse  is  accessible  only  by  chair  lift  and  skiers 
much  prefer  to  take  their  cars  right  to  the  skiing  area.  Seymour 
is  very  seriously  overcrowded." 

One  result  of  these  inadequacies  is  that  almost  one  third 
of  all  the  skiing  done  by  local  residents  now  takes  place  in  the  U.S., 
especially  at  Mount  Baker.  Another  is  that  the  amount  of  skiing 
actually  done  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  could  be.  The  experience 
of  other  places  suggests  that  given  better  facilities,  the  amount  of 
skiing  in  this  region  could  be  doubled  or  tripled. 

Looking  to  the  future  the  most  important  factors  are  (l) 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  the  skiing  ground  is  to 
its  users  the  more  successful  it  will  be  in  satisfying  the  skiing 
demand  and  in  supporting  adequate  facilities;  (2)  that  the  skiing 
potential  of  the  North  Shore  mountains  has  scarcely  been  tapped  yet. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  logical  course  would  be  to  make  the  most  of  the 
nearby  mountains  and  the  capital  already  invested  in  them.*- 

The  question  of  the  development  of  these  areas  is  complex. 
Nevertheless,  without  suggesting  any  order  of  priority,  the  logical 
approach  to  the  problem  would  seem  to  be: 

•  on  Seymour,  to  provide  additional  lifts  within  the  area  to 


^  This  study  ignores  the  Whistler  Mountain  part  of  Garibaldi  area 
on  the  assumption  that  although  it  could  be  developed  into  a  wonderful 
skiing  area  it  would  be  more  of  a  weekend-trip  or  resort  area  and  would 
not  in  any  case  affect  the  great  bulk  of  the  local  day-trip  demand.  The 
nearer  Diamond  Head  area  (45  miles  away)  is  definitely  regarded  as  a 
possible  day-trip  area  and  is  not  dealt  with  here  only  because,  at  least 
in  the  short  run,  the  North  Shore  mountains  appear  to  have  a  prior  claim 
because  of  their  proximity. 
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open  up  the  higher  areas  of  better  snow; 

•  to  improve  the  access  to  Grouse  by  building  either  a  usable 
road  or  a  large-capacity,  weatherproof  and  speedy  lift  of 

a  type  now  used  in  Europe; 

•  to  expand  the  Hollyburn  area  by  opening  up  Cypress  Bowl, 
possibly  by  a  road  branching  off  the  Upper  Levels  Highway 
near  Brothers  Creek; 

•  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Burke  Mountain  area,  which, 
if  suitable,  would  cater  more  conveniently  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  to  the  valley  area0 

This  does  not,  exhaust  our  resources,  for  claims  have  been 
made  for  other  slopes  all  the  way  from  Mount  Blanshard,  east  of  Alouette 
Park,  to  the  mountains  behind  Britannia  Beach;  and  behind  these  lie 
Garibaldi,  Manning  Park  and  Mount  Baker  for  weekend  skiers  and  those 
willing  to  travel  farther  afield.  This  merely  suggests  that  we  should 
start  where  the  problem  is  most  pressing  and  the  rewards  most  prom¬ 
ising. 


However,  one  overriding  problem  has  resulted  in  stalemate 
on  the  North  Shore  mountains.  Mount  Seymour  is  a  provincial  park, 
developed  and  maintained  by  public  funds  but  having  its  services  and 
facilities  operated  on  a  concession  basis.  It  has  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  surfaced  road  right  to  the  skiing  point.  Furthermore, 
although  no  real  comparison  is  possible,  the  cost  of  tows  within  Sey¬ 
mour  is  much  less  than  the  total  cost  of  chairlift  and  tows  which 
faces  skiers  on  the  other  mountains.  Thus  Seymour  is  the  cheapest 
to  use  and  much  the  busiest  mountain. 

Grouse  and  Hollyburn,  on  the  other  hand,  were  developed  and 
are  operated  largely  by  private  companies.  They  both  depend  for  access 
on  chairlifts  which  are  slow,  of  limited  capacity,  unprotected  from 
the  weather,  and  relatively  expensive  to  operate,  but  which  nevertheless 
operate  to  capacity  in  fair  weather.  However,  the  existence  of  large- 
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scale,  low-cost  and  -  from  the  companies'  point  of  view  -  subsidized 
competition  on  Seymour  makes  the  companies  unwilling  to  install  the 
equipment  required  to  attract  more  customers  and  further  develop  the 
areas'  potential. 

The  position  of  both  groups  is  understandable.  Provincial 
funds  for  recreation  are  limited  and  must  be  spread  over  the  whole 
province,  and  the  works  required  at  Seymour  and  Cypress  Bowl  would  be 
costly.  On  the  other  hand  private  enterprise  -  which  led  the  way  in 
the  development  of  mass  skiing  before  1950  -  will  not  continue  to 
invest  money  in  an  enterprise  whose  future  is  unfavourable  or  too 
uncertain.  let  two  facts  remain,  (l)  skiing  is  a  popular  activity 
which  continues  to  grow,  (2)  our  most  valuable  skiing  resources, 
including  those  in  private  hands,  are  not  being  utilized  to  anything 
like  their  full  capacity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  North  Shore  skiing  areas  should  be 
planned  and  developed  as  a  unit.  Secondly,  the  key  to  their  develop¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  B.C.  Department  of  Recreation  and  Con¬ 
servation  which,  once  the  whole  situation  has  been  assessed,  should 
either  make  its  own  intentions  and  policies  clear  in  order  to  let  the 
private  companies  prepare  plans  of  their  own  with  reasonable  confid¬ 
ence,  or  make  some  working  arrangements  -  such  as  acquiring  the  land 
and  operating  the  facilities  on  a  concession  basis  -  with  the  companies 
to  enable  them  to  expand  and  carry  their  share  of  the  skiing  load  in 
conjunction  with  Seymour. 

This  could  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  socialism-verr.us-private- 
enterprise  controversy.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be  doctrinaire. 
Government  and  private  enterprise  might  well  cohabit  in  the  same  moun¬ 
tains  given  an  appropriately  worded  marriage  licence.  Something  can 
surely  be  worked  out  between  them  so  that  the  public's  needs  can  be 
reasonably  satisfied,  but  the  Provincial  Government  is  in  the  driver's 
seat  and  should  make  the  first  move. 
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Chapter  8, 


MARINE  PARKS 


The  35*000  boats  estimated  for  this  region  testify  to  the 
tremendous  popularity  of  pleasure  boating.  Furthermore ,  it  has  been 
growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  having  increased  by  about  50  percent 
from  1957  to  1959. 

However,  all  is  not  well  on  the  ocean  free.  Most  of  our 
usable  coastline  within  day-cruising  range  is  now  in  private  hands 
and  there  are  very  few  spots  at  which  the  small-boat  sailor  can  land 
to  relax  and  picnic.  This  is  a  strongly-felt  need  on  the  part  of  the 
boating  fraternity,  and  one  which  could  best  be  satisfied  by  a  system 
of  "marine  parks"  spaced  out  in  the  most  popular  boating  areas  and 
providing  picnic  tables,  water  and  toilet  facilities.  At  the  moment 
there  are  only  two  such  parks,  Plumper  Cove  on  Keats  Island,  developed 
in  I960,  and  A.podaca  Cove  on  Bowen  Island. 

Porteau  Cove,  near  Britannia  Beach,  has  been  suggested  as 
a  suitable  site,  to  be  developed  as  part  of  a  beach  park,  and  other 
sites  should  be  bought  -  since,  alas,  no  suitable  Crown  land  is  now 
available  -  on  Gambier  Island,  Bowen  Island,  Indian  Arm,  and  near 
Secret  Cove  on  the  Sechelt  Coast.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  Pitt 
Lake,  which  is  already  quite  a  popular  boating  area  but  could  be 
improved  by  the  development  of  suitable  landing  places. 

In  addition,  launching  facilities  are  urgently  required  for 
trailer-boats.  These  should,  where  possible,  be  provided  in  mainland 
marine  parks  but  others  may  be  required  separately  both  on  lakes  and 
on  the  sea  to  satisfy  the  very  heavy  demand.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  a  launching  site  requires  parking  facilities  and  toilets, 
as  well  as  ramps  if  it  is  not  to  become  a  public  nuisance  rather  than 
a  public  facility. 
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Chapter  9. 


PARKWAYS 


Undoubtedly  many  people  find  recreation,  particularly  on 
Sundays,  in  leisure-driving.  In  doing  so  they  tend  to  follow  routes 
of  natural  attractiveness,  especially  if  they  are  complemented  by 
special  features  and  viewpoints.  Existing  examples  in  this  region 
are  not  hard  to  find  and  would  include: 

•  Marine  Drive,  Upper  Levels  Highway,  Dollarton  Highway 
and  the  Seaview-Squamish  Road,  with  offshoots  to  Seymour 
Dam,  Capilano  Canyon  Park,  Lynn  Creek,  the  mountain  chair 
lifts  and  other  features; 

•  Marine  Drive  in  Vancouver,  focussed  on  views  of  the  Fraser 
River  and  English  Bay,  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Maritime  Museum  and  various  beaches, 
large  and  small; 

•  The  Stanley  Park  loop; 

•  The  Barnett-Lougheed-North  Bank  highways  with  offshoots  to 
Burnaby  Mountain,  Alouette  Park,  Albion  Ferry,  Dewdney  Trunk 
Road,  and  other  features  all  the  way  up  to  Harrison  Lake; 

•  The  Deas  Thruway  system  with  offshoots  to  Sea  Island  Air¬ 
port,  Point  Roberts  and  the  Boundary  Bay  area; 

•  The  Trans  Canada  Highway  with  offshoots  to  Fort  Langley, 

Mill  Lake,  Abbotsford  Airport  and  Cultus  Lake; 

•  The  King  George  Highway  with  the  Crescent-White  Rock  loop. 
Redwood  Park,  Peace  Arch  and  continuing  towards  Birch  Bay 
and  Bellingham, 

These  are  shown  on  Map  No.  1. 

Every  new  highway  offers  new  opportunities,  and  in  many 
cases  completely  new  values  could  be  added  to  otherwise  utilitarian 
works  by  only  a  slight  increase  in  costs.  There  is  no  denying  that 
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some  capital,  maintenance  costs,  and,  in  some  cases,  traffic  control 
facilities  would  be  involved  but  nevertheless  this  seems  an  obvious 
way  of  extracting  maximum  benefit  from  both  Nature  and  our  own  public 
works.  A  very  good  example  of  a  highway  effectively  developed  in  this 
way  is  Beach  Drive  in  Victoria. 


Chapter  10. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING* 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  individual  pursuits  and  not  highly 
organized,  and  they  are  not  normally  regarded  as  having  much  to  do 
with  local  government.  Nevertheless  they  depend  on  the  availability 
of  suitable  land  and  water  areas  and  on  access  facilities,  and  both 
of  these  may  be  affected  by  the  actions  of  all  levels  of  government. 

The  scope  of  hunting  is  considerable  and  is  constantly  growing, 
as  the  following  table  shows: 

TABLE  7.  LICENCES  AND  HUNTERS  IN  THE  LOWER  MAINLAND 

Number  of  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959 

Licences** 

Sold  26,000  28,000  31,100  33,400  35,600 


Number  of 
Hunters : 


Waterfowl 

11,000 

10,700 

11,300 

11,700 

12,400 

Deer 

6,700 

6,100 

6,600 

7,200 

9,600 

Grouse 

1,500 

2,100 

3,200 

4,800 

3,900 

Pheasant 

6,600 

6,600 

7,300 

9,600 

8,800 

*  Data  for  this  chapter  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  Natural  Resources. 


**  Sales  for  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  only. 
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There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  number  of  stream 
fishermen.  Nevertheless  the  popularity  of  the  sport  can  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  some  25  bar-fishing  areas  on  the  Lower 
Fraser  apart  from  various  smaller  streams  and  rivers.  The  use  of 
these  bars  is  so  intensive  that  despite  the  almost  total  lack  of 
organized  access  and  parking  facilities,  police  control  of  traffic 
has  become  necessary  at  certain  points. 

To  see  the  outlook  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  perspective 
we  must  look  backx^ards  for  a  moment.  Only  a  lifetime  ago  man  had  made 
only  a  limited  impression  on  this  valley.  There  were  no  large  cities  - 
only  a  number  of  separate  communities  connected  by  the  Fraser  and  an 
interurban  railway  -  and  man  was  dwarfed  by  the  river  and  the  forests. 
But  men  have  grown  vastly  in  number,  mobility  and  sheer  physical  power 
and  have  come  to  dominate  the  valley  floor  completely. 

In  the  course  of  this  process  many  outstanding  game  habitats 
have  disappeared.  Many  will  remember  the  draining  of  Sumas  Prairie, 
which  once  teemed  with  wildfowl,  and  in  more  recent  years  relatively 
large  areas  such  as  Sea  Island,  Annacis  Island,  part  of  Westham  Island 
and  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seymour  River  have  been  taken  over 
by  some  form  of  urban  development.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  choice 
areas  -  for  example,  at  Pitt  Polder,  Siwash  Island,  Page  Lake  and 
Westham  Island  -  have  quietly  been  reserved  by  private  hunting  clubs, 
while  increasingly  stringent  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  shooting 
in  more  and  more  municipalities. 

In  the  case  of  fishing,  apart  from  pollution,  restricted 
access  to  streams  is  the  villain.  Some  streams  and  lakes  where  freedom 
to  fish  is  restricted  by  private  land  ownership  are  Whonnock  Lake, 
Chehalis  Lake,  the  Alouette  River,  Hastings  Creek  and  the  Fraser  River 
near  New  Westminster. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  these  things  should  not  have  happened 
at  all,  for  obviously  we  cannot  use  land  for  urban  purposes  and  hunt 
and  fish  on  it  at  the  same  time.  But  valid  questions  are:  whether  it 
all  had  to  happen  -  for  undoubtedly  in  the  quiet  piece-by-piece  whit¬ 
tling  process  much  more  sport  potential  has  been  destroyed  than  most 
people  realize;  whether  a  significant  public  asset  is  being  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few;  and,  most  of  all,  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Hunting : 


Hunting  for  deer,  grouse  and  pheasant  involves  mainly  private 
land,  so  that  suitable  tracts  of  land  can  hardly  be  set  aside  exclus¬ 
ively  for  it.  It  would  help,  however,  if  municipal  control  of  hunting 
could  be  made  a  little  more  selective.  Instead  of  whole  municipalities 
being  closed  completely  to  hunting,  closure  might  be  confined  to  urban 
areas,  leaving  farm  and  open  lands  to  be  posted  by  the  individual 
owners  as  they  see  fit.  A  second  point  is  that  premature  subdivision 
of  land  and  resulting  sprawl  development,  which  are  the  curse  of  this 
region,  also  leave  their  mark  on  hunting.  As  far  as,  say,  pheasant 
shooting  is  concerned,  ten  5-acre  parcels  are  not  the  same  thing  as 
one  50-acre  parcel,  whatever  the  logician  may  say.  Not  only  is  the 
land  likely  to  be  used  in  a  patchier  way,  but  cooperative  action  be¬ 
tween  many  owners  becomes  more  difficult  and  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
regard  their  land  as  potentially  urban  and  exert  pressure  to  have  it 
zoned  for  urban  or  suburban  uses,  which  are  scarcely  compatible  with 
shooting. 


As  regards  waterfowl,  the  Lower  Mainland  foreshores  are  im¬ 
portant  in  two  respects.*  First,  they  accommodate  over  100,000  birds 


*  The  only  other  important  resting  place  in  B.C.  is  at  Duck  Lake  near 
Creston.  The  ocean  foreshores  are  the  most  important  areas  in  the 
region.  The  Fraser  and  its  tributaries  are  not  very  significant  in 
this  respect. 
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throughout  the  winter;  second,  being  on  the  Pacific  Flyway  they  provide 
a  resting  place  for  several  million  birds  during  spring  and  fall  mi¬ 
grations.  Waterfowl  hunting  is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
lands.  This  could  be  achieved  (i)  if  the  foreshore  of  Westham  Island 
were  developed  as  a  wildlife  management  area,  part  as  a  bird  sanctuary 
and  part  as  public  shooting  grounds,  (ii)  if  shooting  were  continued 
on  Iona  Island,  Sea  Island  and  at  Boundary  Bay.  Generally,  shooting 
would  not  conflict  with  other  forms  of  recreation  at  Iona  Island  and 
Boundary  Bay,  since  they  occur  at  different  seasons.  At  Sea  Island 
shooting  would  help  to  solve  another  problem  -  the  danger  to  aircraft 
from  large  flocks  of  birds.  If  shooting  were  prohibited  the  area  would 
in  effect  become  a  sanctuary  and  other  means  would  have  to  be  found 
to  keep  the  fowl  population  down  to  a  safe  level. 

Fishing: 


To  allow  fishing  to  remain  a  worthwhile  sport  for  the  growing 
number  of  fishermen,  a  number  of  matters  will  require  attention: 

(1)  Proper  access  roads  and  parking  facilities  should  be 
provided  to  bars  on  the  Fraser  River.  Many  bars  are 
now  approached  and  used  in  defiance  of  trespass  laws. 

Local  nuisances,  property  damage  and  traffic  congestion 
will  result  if  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  this 
real  need. 

(2)  Certain  rivers  still  provide  high-quality  sport,  notably 
the  Campbell,  Nikomekl  and  Serpentine  Rivers  (and,  out¬ 
side  the  region,  the  Squamish,  Cheakamus  and  Mamquam 
Rivers).  To  maintain  this  quality  several  things  might 
be  done: 

(a)  Enforce  rigid  standards  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  septic  tanks  near  small  streams  in 
particular; 

(b)  As  far  as  possible,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
municipal  and  provincially  held  lands,  stop  subdivision 
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short  of  the  stream  bank.  This  would  have  other 
advantages  such  as  easier  bank  maintenance  and  repair 
and  the  creation  of  green  strips  for  the  preservation 
of  small  wild-life  and  for  access  by  the  public; 

(c)  On  municipal  lands  provide  access  roads,  parking 
areas  and  picnic  grounds. 

(3)  Several  good  opportunities  appear  to  exist  on  the  North 
Bank  of  the  Fraser.  The  Widgeon  Creek  area  (on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Pitt  River)  might  revert  to  the  Crown  in  a 
few  years  when  the  current  logging  operation  ceases  and 
would  provide  a  useful  fishing  -  picnic  area.  Further, 
future  highway  construction  on  the  North  Bank  would  open 
up  new  streams  and  provide  additional  opportunities  for 
stream  recreation. 


* 
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MAJOR  PARKS 


AND 


PARKWAYS 


PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED 


urbon  development  ©  -  public  golf  couree 

developed  pork  ®  -prlvote  golf  couree 

undeveloped  pork  eite  ■  ■—  -porkwoy 


Chapter  11. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION 


We  have  shown: 

(1)  that  in  the  metropolitan  area  we  are  far  below  accepted 
standards  for  developed  major  parks;  in  the  long  haul 
only  full  development  of  all  our  known  resources  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  even  this  modest  performance;  and 
a  number  of  key  sites,  especially  beach  areas,  are  not 
yet  in  public  hands. 

(2)  that  in  the  valley  area  our  best  parks,  especially  Cultus 
Lake,  are  used  to  overflowing;  new  parks  are  well  patron¬ 
ized  as  soon  as  they  are  open;  the  demand  can  be  expected 
to  increase  A  or  5  times  in  the  next  20  years;  and  our 
best  known  resources  will  only  meet  this  need  for  20  to 
25  years. 

(3)  that  there  is  tremendous  pressure  on  public  golf  courses 
in  the  metropolitan  area  and  private  courses  are  being 
liquidated  or  pushed  out  of  the  urban  area  by  land  taxes; 
and  only  about  half  the  number  of  new  sites  which  will 
be  needed  within  20  to  25  years  appear  available  within 
the  area, 

(4)  that  provisions  for  skiing  are  quite  inadequate  despite 
the  existence  of  suitable  mountain  slopes;  and  not  only 
has  the  local  demand  been  severely  throttled  but  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  local  skiers  now  leave  the  region 
to  ski. 

(5)  that  we  are  short  of  marine  parks  and  launching  points 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  popularity  of  boating. 

(6)  that  the  lands  which  support  hunting  and  fishing  are  being 
steadily  whittled  away  under  the  pressures  of  urban  dev¬ 
elopment. 
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Is  all  this  significant?  It  depends 


Most  of  us  in  our  lifetime,  and  certainly  our  children  and 
theirs  everafter,  will  have  to  live  in  a  more  urbanized,  more  congested 
region  than  we  know  now.  There  will  be  more  people  around  in  the  same 
inelastic  space  -  more  in  the  fields,  more  in  the  parks,  more  on  the 
mountains,  more  on  the  \^aters.  Is  it  our  duty  to  conserve  what  we  have 
for  their  benefit? 

In  our  well-heeled  society,  recreation  is  a  local  industry 
employing  many  people.  Their  jobs  depend  ultimately  on  the  natural 
resources  which  support  recreation.  If  we  destroy  or  limit  these 
resources,  we  destroy  or  limit  jobs.  Does  it  matter? 

Tourism  here  is  a  basic  industry,  bringing  in  millions  of 
dollars  and  employing  many  people.  But  tourism  -  a  fiercely  competitive 
field  in  a  shrinking  world  -  depends  on  the  total  environment  we  offer 
the  visitor.  We  can  scarecely  expect  the  world  to  beat  a  path  to  our 
door  only  to  find  crowded  beaches,  overused  parks,  logged-off  or  sub¬ 
divided  mountains,  sprawled-over  valleys  and  highway  views  little 
different  from  those  in  Winnipeg  or  Waukesha.  Does  this  matter? 

We  are  not  a  primitive  society.  We  do  not  live  by  bread  - 
or  dollars  -  alone,  but  by  some  philosophy  and  some  values.  Does 
outdoor  recreation  really  add  to  life  some  quality  which  we  value? 
Enough  to  want  to  preserve  it  and  pay  for  its  preservation?  Does 
the  idea  of  stewardship  have  any  meaning  for  us,  or  is  land  just 
another  commodity  to  be  bought  as  cheaply  and  sold  as  dearly  as  pos¬ 
sible?  Does  a  tree  mean  any  more  to  us  in  full  foliage  than  stripped, 
mutilated  and  festooned  with  wires? 

These  are  not  rhetorical  questions.  They  are  real  questions, 
for  the  answers  we  give  indicate  what  we  are  willing  to  do  about  our 
recreation  lands. 
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There  are  other  less  philosophical  ways  of  looking  at  the 
question.  For  example  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  individuals  we 
enjoy  and  value  recreation,  because  we  are  willing  to  spend  our  own 
money  on  it.  But  to  make  sense,  our  expenditures  need  to  be  balanced 
by  corresponding  public  expenditures.  What  sense  is  there  in  spending 
$50  on  ski  equipment  only  to  find  slopes  so  crowded  that  there  is 
neither  pleasure  nor  reasonable  safety  in  skiing?  Or  in  spending 
$1000  on  a  trailer  boat  only  to  find  launching  places  as  scarce  as 
hens '  teeth  and  no  intermediate  landing  points  to  relax  at?  Or 
driving  60  miles  to  a  beloved  park  to  find  it  over-run  with  the  very 
people  you  are  trying  to  get  away  from? 

Again  there  is  the  paradox  "The  more,  the  less".  Any 
recreation  area  can  only  hold  so  many  people  comfortably.  If  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  more  it  not  only  loses  its  attractiveness;  it  will 
actually  deteriorate  physically  and  become  capable  of  accommodating 
far  fewer  people  than  before. 

We  suggest  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  land  for 
outdoor  recreation  amounts  almost  to  a  crisis,  and  that  we  will  do 
ourselves  irreparable  harm  if  nothing  is  done  about  it.  What  can 
we  do? 


Chapter  12. 


A  PROPOSED  ACTION  PROGRAM 

We  suggest  that  four  matters  require  attention: 

(1)  A  decision  as  to  responsibilities  for  recreational 
development. 

(2)  Effective  inter-ro.unicipal  organization  for  development. 

(3)  Adequate  planning  studies  as  the  basis  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

(4)  Citizen  participation  in  the  development  of  recreational 
lanas. 
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(l)  Responsibility: 


The  outlook  for  major  parks  is  clouded  by  a  lack  of  clarity 
regarding  responsibility.  Who  is  responsible  for  what?  First,  the 
B.C.  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation,  which  is  responsible 
for  provincial  parks,  has  a  general  policy  that  it  will  not  develop 
urban  parks.  This  limits  the  Department’s  activities  in  the  Lower 
Mainland  almost  exclusively  to  the  mountain  areas  (see  Diagram  No.  2) 
and  largely  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  although  almost  half  of 
the  total  population  of  the  province  lives  at  the  western  end. 

Second,  there  is  no  agreement  regarding  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  large  parks  within  municipal  territory.  Any  devel¬ 
opment  which  takes  place  does  so  through  the  courtesy  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  concerned.  But  in  a  region  as  small  as  ours  any  attractive 
park  is  everybody's  park  regardless  of  his  residence,  and  the  devel¬ 
oping  municipality  simply  lays  itself  open  to  maintenance,  road  and 
administrative  costs  for  the  benefit  of  non-local  taxpayers  as  well 
as  its  own.  It  is  little  wonder  that  practically  no  major  park 
development  has  occurred  in  recent  years  and  that  some  of  our  best 
park  sites  remain  undeveloped.  Obviously  the  question  of  respons¬ 
ibility  must  be  decided. 

To  start  with  we  may  assume  that  the  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Conservation  has  the  same  duty  towards  the  Lower  Mainland  as  it 
has  towards  the  rest  of  the  province  and  will  continue  to  develop  parks 
here  as  before.  But  since  the  Department  will  not  normally  develop 
parks  in  urban  areas  and  since  our  present  let-George-do-it  approach 
among  the  municipalities  is  clearly  not  adequate,  the  municipalities 
collectively  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  major  parks  in  the 
urban  areas  of  the  region.  The  problem  is  not  easy,  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  municipalities  are  not  urban,  and  will  not  be  for  many 
years,  and,  on  the  other,  a  number  of  provincial  parks  have  been  dev¬ 
eloped  within  municipal  boundaries  -  Mount  Seymour,  Alouette  Lake  and 
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Green  Point,  for  example  -  though  not  in  urban  areas.  How  can  we 
define  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  and  the  municipalities 
in  this  field? 

Any  number  of  policies  and  compromises  could  be  suggested 
but  two  factors  seem  especially  significant:  (l)  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  the  typical  intensively  used  metropolitan- 
area  park,  such  as  Stanley  Park,  and  the  typical  forest-area  park, 
such  as  Alouette  Lake,  and  their  development  and  operational  problems 
are  different;  (2)  the  administration  of  forest-area  parks  must  of 
necessity  be  closely  related  to  the  administration  of  the  adjacent 
forests  especially  as  regards  access  roads  and  fire  protection. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  forest-area  parks  should  be  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation,  with  its  close  con¬ 
nections  with  the  B.C.  Forest  Service  and  Lands  Branch  and  its  exper¬ 
ience  in  "natural "  parks;  and  that  urban-area  parks  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  separately. 

This  principle  takes  us  so  far,  but  the  question  remains 
,:What  should  be  the  areal  extent  of  the  two  jurisdictions?” 

Obviously  the  area  already  urban  or  becoming  so  should  be  within 
the  local  jurisdiction,  that  is,  the  North  Shore  non-mountain  areas, 
the  Burrard  Peninsula,  Richmond,  Delta,  Surrey  and  White  Rock.  But 
undoubtedly  the  Langley-Mat squi  area  in  particular  will  be  heavily 
used  by  metropolitan  residents,  and  it  is  not  a  forest  area.  Most 
of  the  other  valley  municipalities  are  either  farther  away  or  have 
substantial  forest  areas  within  their  boundaries.  This  suggests 
that  the  local  zone  for  major  park  development  should  embrace  the 
Langley-Mat squi  area  while  the  provincial  zone  should  embrace  all  the 
rest  of  the  region,  namely  the  North  Bank  east  of  the  Pitt  River  and 
the  Sumas-Chilliwack  area,  as  well  as  the  mountains  north  of  Vancouver 
and  all  unorganized  territory. 
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This  conclusion  is  only  one  aspect  of  an  "intermurticipal 
matter"*  which  has  already  been  studied  by  the  Metropolitan  Joint 
Committee  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
Although  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Regional  Planning  Board 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  broader  issue  it  seems  proper  that  the  Board 
should  bring  to  the  Minister's  attention  the  factors  already  discussed, 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and  to  suggest 
to  him  that  the  area  for  the  administration  of  non-provincial  major 
parks  should  extend,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fraser  River,  as  far 
east  as  Abbotsford. + 

The  position  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  would  be  under  this 
proposal  is  shown  on  Diagram  No.  2. 

(2)  Organization: 

We  have  already  made  the  point  that  there  is  no  overall 
organization  responsible  for  major  parks  in  the  municipal  parts  of 
the  region.  Should  there  be?  We  think  there  should,  for  several 
reasons: 

1.  Above  all,  because  municipal  boundaries  mean  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  citizen  in  his  search  for  recreation.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  two  of  every  three  visitors 
to  Ambleside  Park  come  from  outside  West  Vancouver;  that 
two  of  every  three  visitors  to  Semiahmoo  Park  come  from 
outside  Surrey;  and,  despite  Vancouver's  dominance  in 


*  This  is  the  language  of  Part  XXI V( 2)  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

+  Note  that  the  Joint  Committee  did  not  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 
but  concluded  that  the  boundaries  of  the  major  park  administration 
area  "should  include  at  least  Surrey,  Delta  and  White  Rock".(ll) 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MAJOR  PARK  DEVELOPMENT 


■  Jr 


terms  of  population,  that  one  of  every  four  visitors  to 
Stanley  Park  is  not  a  Vancouverite.  With  this  inter¬ 
change  going  on  all  the  time  how  can  we  pretend  that 
major  parks  are  not  truly  a  common  problem? 

This  is  also  true  in  a  purely  local  sense.  For  example, 
the  most  effective  way  of  making  good  the  major  park 
deficiency  in  the  northeast  part  of  Vancouver  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  through  the  development  of  Burnaby  Lake,  which 
will  be  extremely  accessible  via  the  Port  Mann  Thruway. 
Sometimes  the  key  to  a  municipality's  park  problem  does 
not  lie  in  its  own  area  at  all. 

2.  In  general  the  municipalities  with  the  most  park  resources 
are  least  able  to  carry  the  costs  of  development,  since 
they  are  generally  among  the  least  industrialized  and  will 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  finance  their  own  services  for  many 
years  without  financing  other  municipalities'  park  needs. 
This  applies  especially  to  Surrey,  with  Semiahmoo,  Redwood, 
Bear  Creek  and  Fleetwood  Parks  on  its  hands;  Burnaby  with 
Burnaby  Lake,  Burnaby  Mountain  and.  half  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  Central  Park;  and  North  Vancouver  District,  with 
Lynn  Canyon.# 

In  addition  some  of  these  parks  will  be  more  costly  to 
develop  than  usual,  notably  Burnaby  Lake,  whose  develop¬ 
ment  cost  was  recently  estimated  at  3 h  million  dollars. (10) 

3.  Our  total  performance  on  an  each-municipality-for-itself 
basis  has  been  utterly  miserable.  Of  recent  developments, 
only  Burnaby  Mountain  (a  Centennial  project,  30  acres), 


*  Note  that  these  three  municipalities  were  10th,  9th  and  7th  out  of 
12,  respectively,  in  degree  of  industrialization  in  1959  as  measured 
by  the  percentage  of  their  assessed  value  contributed  by  industrial 
and  farm  properties,  i.e.  they  are  all  relatively  poor  and  the  two 
most  heavily  "burdened"  with  park  resources  might  be  called  very  poor. 
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Kitsilano  Beach 
in  7 2°  weather. 


Lighthouse  Park  (185  acres,  but  of  very  limited  capacity), 
Queen  Elizabeth  Park,  and  initial  developments  at  Redwood 
Park  (30  acres)  and  Semiahmoo  (20  acres)  could  really  be 
called  metropolitan  in  nature.  This  means  that  in  the  huge 
urban  area  east  and  south  of  the  City  of  Vancouver  only 
about  80  acres  of  metropolitan  park  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  ten  years  although  this  area  has  increased 
population-wise  by  125,000  or  70$  in  that  time  and  the  7- 
acres-per-thousand  standard  would  have  required  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  870  acres. 

4.  Little  important  development  is  likely  to  take  place  in 
future  on  the  present  basis.  Each  municipality  which 
suspects  that  its  resources  have  metropolitan  value  natur¬ 
ally  waits  for  the  day  when  help  may  be  available.  Burnaby 
Lake,  Semiahmoo  Reserve,  Lynn  Canyon  and  the  Capilano 
Cutoff  are  all  stymied  in  this  way. 

And  why  should  they  not  take  this  attitude?  They  have 
good  reason.  In  1957  Surrey  negotiated  a  lease  for  about 
170  acres  of  the  Semiahmoo  Indian  Reserve  -  which  was 
slowly  being  carved  up  for  summer  cottage  sites  -  in 
order  to  preserve  it  as  a  major  park.  No  apparent  notice 
of  this  commendable  action  was  taken  by  any  other  munic¬ 
ipality  and  it  would  be  a  safe  bet  now,  four  years  later, 
that  not  one  councillor  in  ten  from  the  metropolitan  area 
even  knows  about  it.  So  much  for  altruism  without  organ¬ 
ization,! 

5.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  inherited  our  best  areas  from 
senior  governments  -  Stanley  Park  and  Lighthouse  Park  both 
fell  into  our  hands  in  this  easy  way  -  and  we  have  also 
been  able  to  "get  lost"  in  our  relatively  open  countryside 
and  natural  beaches  without  having  to  worry  too  much  about 
developing  parks.  But  the  day  of  windfalls  is  over  and 
more  and  more  people  are  crowding  into  dwindling  land 
resources.  Clearly  we  face  a  new  phase  -  that  of  buying 
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land  and  developing  parks  for  mass  use,  and  both  for 
financial  reasons  and  for  equity  it  must  be  a  fully 
cooperative  job. 

What  would  it  cost?  That  depends  on  what  we  develop  and  how 
fast.  Five  years  ago  a  report  by  this  Board  proposed  an  initial  pro¬ 
gram  of  metropolitan  park  development  which,  though  costing  only 
one  dollar  per  family  per  year,  would  have  made  a  sizeable  start  on 
the  job,  (12)  This  was  an  initial  program  which  did  not  envisage  a 
start  on  the  development  of  Burnaby  Lake,  our  most  expensive  but 
potentially  most  valuable  park  site,  and  we  are  now  five  more  years 
behind.  But  the  point  surely  is  that,  using  the  resources  of  the 
entire  community  in  this  way,  cost  is  obviously  not  a  real  obstacle. 

One  dollar  per  capita  on  the  present  population  -  that  is  eight  cents 
per  month  -  would  raise  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Half  a 
mill  on  the  basis  of  1959  assessments  would  produce  almost  as  much. 

In  this  light  we  can  scarcely  say  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

The  need  to  organize  can  aptly  be  summarized  in  a  remark  of 
the  historian  Macaulay:  "Many  an  army  has  prospered  under  a  bad  com¬ 
mander.  But  no  army  ever  prospered  under  a  debating  society." 

(3)  Park  Planning: 

The  planning  of  a  region-wide  system  of  parks  and  recreation 
facilities  is  not  a  simple  task.  A  great  deal  more  must  be  known 
about  the  desires  and  preferences  of  the  many  sections  of  the  public 
so  that  their  needs  can  be  met  and  at  the  same  time  their  money  spent 
wisely.  And  a  great  deal  more  must  be  known  about  our  land  resources  - 
their  potential  and  the  kind  and  cost  of  the  improvements  needed  before 
they  can  be  used  by  masses  of  people. 

The  bodies  most  fitted  to  do  the  job  of  park  planning,  co¬ 
operatively,  are  obviously  the  Regional  Planning  Board  and  the  B.C. 
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Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation;  the  first  tackling  the 
"demand"  side  and  integrating  park  plans  with  regional  plans,  the 
second  tackling  the  "supply"  aspect  and  preparing  site  plans,*' 
and  both  working  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  such  as  the  Can¬ 
adian  Wildlife  Service  and  with  municipal  planners. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  job,  two  things  must  be  said 

bluntly: 

1.  The  Regional  Planning  Board  is  grossly  understaffed  for 
the  size  and  scope  of  its  task.  What  is  needed  now  is 
the  parks  equivalent  of  the  Industrial  Land  Study,  which 
has  taken  the  Board's  staff  three  years  to  do.  This  rate 
of  progress  is  inevitable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
job  has  been  done  -  at  the  most  -  by  two  planners  and  a 
draftsman.  At  this  rate  the  region  will  have  been  largely 
built  over  before  effective  regional  plans  are  prepared, 
far  less  implemented. 

2.  The  Parks  Branch  of  the  B.C.  Department  of  Recreation  is 
also  grossly  understaffed.  It  contains  on  the  technical 
side  only  five  people,  who  are  expected  to  do  justice 

to  the  planning  of  parks  and  campsites  for  a  province  which 
is  bigger  than  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  combined 
and  three  times  as  big  as  legendary  Texas,  Its  funds  are 
extremely  limited  and  apart  from  staff  shortage,  its  great 
need  as  far  as  the  Lower  Mainland  is  concerned  is  simple- 
topographic  surveys,  without  which  no  real  park  planning 
is  possible. 

The  need  for  a  parks  plan  is  obvious  and  the  appropriate 
bodies  exist.  But  both  need  considerable  help  if  an  urgent  job  is 
to  be  done  in  time.  Until  this  is  done  recreation  will  remain  the  low 


*  If  an  intermunicipal  park  authority  were  created,  this  would  presum¬ 
ably  take  over  the  Department's  job  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
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man  on  the  development  totem  pole,  forever  pushed  around  as  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  good-for-nothing  in  a  society  of  go-getters  and  barely  sub¬ 
sisting  on  the  leftovers  from  the  land  market. 

In  this  connection  the  apparent  possibilities  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act,  recently  passed  by  Parliament, 
should  be  mentioned.  This  Act  aims  at  improving  the  use  of  marginal 
agricultural  lands  and  providing  new  sources  of  income  for  people 
in  the  affected  areas,  but  among  the  possibilities  mentioned  are  re¬ 
creation  development  and  the  encouragement  of  midlife  habitat  areas. 

The  Act  empowers  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  research 
programs  with  provincial  governments  and  local  agencies  and  regional 
planning  is  specifically  mentioned  as  one  field  of  study.  This  is  a 
possibility  which  should  be  explored. 

(4)  Citizen  Participation: 

The  justification  for  citizen  participation  in  recreational 
land  development  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words  -  cooperation,  self¬ 
development  and  protection. 

(i)  Cooperation:  Increasingly  in  our  tiny  region  we  will 
have  to  make  more  intensive  use  of  our  land  resources, 
and  the  various  forms  of  recreation  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  together  in  a  small  space.  Consultation  and 
concerted  action  by  the  s  eparate  groups  will  become  more 
and  more  desirable. 

(ii)  Self -development :  A  whole  industry  -  mainly  in  sports 

equipment  and  supplies  -  lies  behind  recreation,  and  it  is 
in  its  own  interest  to  see  recreational  land  conserved 
and  developed.  A  citizen  organization  would  help  to 
focus  the  interest  of  equipment  manufacturers  and  others 
and  enable  them  to  contribute,  financially  and  otherwise, 
to  the  development  of  recreation. 
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(iii)  Protection:  There  are  many  recreational  interests  - 
many  more  than  are  mentioned  here  -  most  of  which 
pursue  their  limited  objectives  in  a  single-minded 
way.  Individually  they  struggle  sporadically  and 
often  ineffectually  to  safe-guard  their  interests  in 
land  and  water,  very  often  against  much  more  powerful 
interests  or  governmental  inertia.  Together  they 
might  fare  much  better. 

Amongst  those  which  might  be  expected  to  be  interested  would 
be  outdoor  clubs,  ski  clubs,  golfers'  associations,  rod  and  gun  clubs, 
yacht  clubs,  the  P.T.A.  movement,  youth  group  associations,  and  tourist 
associations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


On  the  basis  of  this  discussion,  the  following  recommendations 

are  proposed: 

1.  That  the  Lower  Mainland  Regional  Planning  Board  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  for  his  information  in 
connection  with  his  studies  of  the  need  for  metropolitan 
services,  its  finding  that  the  development  of  major  parks  in 
the  Lower  Mainland  should  be  administered  partly  on  an  inter¬ 
municipal  basis  and  partly  on  a  provincial  basis.  It  should 
further  suggest  that  the  intermunicipal  area  for  this  purpose 
should  include  Langley  and  Matsqui  in  addition  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  as  presently  defined. 

2.  That  the  Board  report  to  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation  its  concern  regarding  the  preservation  and  dev¬ 
elopment  of  major  park  sites  serving  the  Lower  Mainland  region. 
In  particular  it  should  request  him  to  acquire  key  sites  where 
these  are  not  now  publicly  owned,  especially  such  beach  pro¬ 
perties  as  those  at  Boundary  Bay  and  Tsawwassen  Beach,  in 
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order  to  save  them  at  least  until  an  intermunicipal  park 
agency  has  been  established. 

That  the  Board  request  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation  to  authorize  the  Parks  Branch  of  his  department 
to  collaborate  with  the  Board's  staff  in  an  intensive  planning 
study  of  recreational  land  and  facilities  for  the  Lower 
Mainland  region,  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  this  in 
his  department's  estimates  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

That  the  Board  request  the  Minister  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation  in  conjunction  with  the  B.C.  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  take  up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Canada  the  possibility  of  obtaining  federal  assistance  under 
the  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act  for  a 
study  of  the  Lower  Mainland  region  with  particular  reference 
to  the  needs  of  recreation  as  well  as  agriculture. 

That  the  Board  investigate  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  a  Council  of  Outdoor  Recreational  Organ¬ 
izations  to  act  as  a  focal  point  for  the  citizen's  interests 
in  recreational  land. 
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APPENDIX  2  :  Metropolitan  Park  and  Golf  Course  Acreages 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  allowances  made  in  compiling  the  acreages 
shown  in  Table  3 ’ 


MUNICIPALITY 

PARK  or  GOLF  COURSE 

A  C  R 

E  S 

Developed 

1961 

Total 

Available 

Burnaby 

Burnaby  Mountain 

50* 

550** 

Burnaby  Lake 

- 

760 

Central  Park 

35* 

220 

35 

1530 

Coquitlam 

Munday  Lake 

— 

.  440 

Delta 

Boundary  Bay 

15* 

250 

Tsawwassen  Beach 

— 

60 

Beach  Grove  Golf  Course 

65 

65 

80 

375 

New  Westminster 

Queens  Park 

75 

75 

North  Vancouver 

Capilano  Canyon+ 

209 

209 

District 

Lynn  Creek 

100* 

400** 

309 

609 

Richmond 

Iona  Spit 

— 

60 

Public  golf  course  sites 

— 

300* 

— 

360 

Surrey 

Bear  Creek 

45* 

160 

Fleetwood 

20* 

120 

Redwood 

30* 

64 

Crescent 

25* 

140 

Semiahmoo  I.R. 

20* 

314 

Peace  Portal  Golf  Course 

139 

139 

279 

937 

Vancouver  and 

Locarno  Beach 

University 

Spanish  Banks 

Endowment 

Jericho 

Lands 

Marine  Drive  Foreshore  (U.E.L. ) 

202 

202 

Kitsilano  Beach  and  Park 

35 

35 

Stanley  Park  and  English  Bay  Beaches 

1039 

1039 

Queen  Elizabeth  Park 

121 

121 

Fraserview  Golf  Course 

211 

211 

McCleery  Golf  Course 

124 

124 

Langara  Golf  Course 

161 

161 

Shaughnessy  Golf  Course  (old) 

62 

62 

University  Golf  Course 

100 

100 

Musqueam  I.R. 

- 

130 

Fraserview  Extension 

- 

150 

Jericho  Station 

- 

50 

Camosun  Bog 

— 

60 

2055 

2445 

West  Vancouver 

Capilano  Cut-off  (D.L.  552l) 

25 

80 

Gleneagles  Golf  Course 

46 

46 

Whytecliffe  and  Horseshoe  Bay 

17 

41 

Lighthouse  Park 

185 

185 

273 

352 

Metro  Area 

Grand  Total 

3156 

7123 

*  Rough  estimates. 

**  Estimated  useable  acreages  only. 

+  Owned  and  developed  by  City  of  Vancouver. 
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APPENDIX  3  :  Park  Demand  Trends  in  the  Valley  Area 

(See  Chapter  6) 


Basics 


The  estimates  below  rest  on  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  We  have  reasonable  attendance  records  at  the  valley- 
provincial  parks  since  1955. 

(2)  This  may  be  considered  a  distinctive  day-trip  range 
for  land  recreation,  i.e,  a  separate  universe  with  its 
own  clientele. 

(3)  We  have  per  capita  attendance  figures  since  1953  and 
these  can  be  projected. 

(4)  It  has  been  suggested  that  park  attendance  is  governed 
by  four  complementary  factors:  population,  mobility, 
leisure  time  and  purchasing  power.*  Considering  only 
per  capita  attendance  in  the  meantime,  we  prefer  to 
assume  that  mobility  (expressed  through  car  ownership) 
and  leisure  time  are  adequate  to  express  the  growth 
forces.  This  assumes  that  purchasing  power  finds 
effective  expression  in  relation  to  park  use  through 
ownership  of  a  car  and  should  not  be  considered  twice. 

Factors 

(1)  The  Metropolitan  Highway  Planning  Committee  in  Technical 
Report  No.  2,  The  Analysis  and  Forecast  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Travel,  p.10,  suggests  that  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
car  ownership  will  grow  from  0.3  to  0.4  vehicles  per 
capita  between  1955  and  1975. 

(2)  As  Clawson  points  out,  the  significance  of  leisure  time 
is  a  very  complicated  and  uncertain  thing.  We  will 
assume  -  and  this  seems  a  liberal  assumption  -  that  the 
effective  weekend  will  increase  from  2  days  to  3  by 
1975*  as  the  working  week  shrinks  to  4  days  from  5. 

Per  Capita  Attendance  Trends 

(l)  Multiplication  of  these  two  factors  gives  a  per  capita 

growth  factor  of  x  2.  =  2 

0.3  2 


*  Clawson,  The  Dynamics  of  Park  Demand, 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  I960. 
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(2)  If  purchasing  power  is  allowed  for  in  addition  by  a 
factor  of  1. 5,  the  total  multiplied  would  be  3» 
Obviously  the  basic  assumptions  regarding  the  factor 
values  and  their  complementarity  are  crucial.  The 
effect  of  these  estimates  on  per  capita  annual 
attendance  at  valley  parks  is  shown  on  Diagram  1. 

Park  Attendance  Projections 

When  these  per  capita  estimates  are  applied  to  future 
population  estimates  for  the  region  (L.M.R.P.B.  estimates  made  in 
1957  and  possibly  slightly  high)  the  two  growth  curves  shown  on 
Diagram  1  result.  The  basic  figures  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Valley  Park  Attendance  Trends 


. . 1 

Year 

Regional 

Population 

re¬ 

visits 

Visits  /cap. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

626,000 

64s, 000 
671,000 

198,000 

.30 

1951 

693,000 

180,000 

.26 

1955 

716,000 

225,000 

.31 

1956 

738,000 

304,000 

.41 

1957 

764,000 

347,000 

.45 

1958 

790,000 

436,000 

.55 

1959 

816,000 

701,000  + 

.86 

I960 

843,000 

817,000  x 

.97 

1961 

1965 

870,000 

1014,000 

2150,000)  , 
2870,000)  ^ 

(1.8 

1970 

1194,000 

(2.4 

1971 

1230,000 

2750,000)  V 
3850,000) 

(2.0 

1975 

1374,000 

(2.8 

*  Does  not  include  Peace  Arch;  but 
includes  50%'  of  Seymour  total 
(i.e.  summer  attendance) 

+  Alouette  and  Green  Point  added, 
x  Alice  Lake  added. 
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The  reliability  of  these  estimates  is  obviously  limited 
because  (a)  the  assumptions  governing  per  capita  attendance  as  well 
as  the  leisure  time  and  purchasing  power  factors  are  rather 
arbitrary  (b)  attendance  figures  in  the  past  are  themselves  rough 
estimates  and  also  contain  up  to  19  percent  of  campers  as  distinct 
from  day-trippers  (c)  the  idea  of  the  valley  area  as  a  distinct  park 
universe  is  obviously  not  completely  valid.  In  particular  the  Boun¬ 
dary  Bay  and  White  Rock  beaches ,  for  which  we  have  no  attendance 
estimates,  would  certainly  attract  a  lot  of  day-trips  (d)  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  recreational  trips  are  probably  scattered  outside 
of  parks  as  such  -  involving  driving  trips  and  roadside  stops,  for 
example  -  and  not  officially  recognized  or  counted,  but  appear 
officially  when  a  new  park  is  opened. 

When  it  is  also  remembered  that  on  the  supply  side  of  park 
planning  we  are  faced  with  problems  of  equal  difficulty  -  notably 
regarding  the  attendance  capacity  of  various  types,  type-mixtures, 
sizes  and  location  of  parks  -  it  will  be  granted  that  precision  in 
this  field  is  not  possible  at  this  tine  and  the  estimates  made  above 
may  be  acceptable  only  as  indicating  the  order  of  future  park  demand. 
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APPENDIX  4  :  Skiing  in  the  Lower  Mainland 


The  most  recent  and  authoritative  analysis  of  the  local 
skiing  scene  is  contained  in  one  section  of  a  Report  to  the  Canadian 
Olympic  Association  of  Canadian  Site  for  1968  Winter  Olympics,  March 
1961,  The  Foundation  of  Canada  Engineering  Corporation  Ltd. ,  on  which 
the  first  part  of  Chapter  7  was  based.  This  section  is  reproduced 
below  in  its  entirety. 

"Chapter  7.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SKI  AREAS  IN  B.C." 

"Statistical  data  is  more  readily  available  concerning  the 
Lower  Mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  since  this  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  province  contains  800,000  people,  or  about  half  the 
total  population  of  the  province,  our  analysis  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  first  instance  upon  Lower  Mainland . 

"Ski  Facilities  in  the  Lower  Mainland: 

"Although  the  Lower  Mainland  of  British  Columbia  is  richly 
endowed  with  nearby  mountains  suitable  for  very  excellent  skiing, 
there  have,  to  date,  been  only  three  areas  developed  with  a  total 
practical  capacity  of  7*000  skiers.*  These  areas  are  as  follows: 


Present 

Develop- 


Ski  Area 

Access 

Uphill 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Elev. 

Lodge 

Acres 
of  Ski 
Slopes 

ment 

Practical 

Capacity 

Holly burn 
&  Westlake 

1  chair  lift 

5  rope  tows 

3,000 

90 

2,000 

Grouse 

1  2-stage 
chair  lift 

3  rope  tows 
&  upper  stage 
of  chair  lift 

3,600 

80 

2,000 

Seymour 

road 

4  rope  tows 

3,260 

140 

3,000 

1  poma  lift 


"Lower  Mainland  Skiing 

"The  statistics  available  on  the  present  skiing  habits  are 
not  too  complete  but  one  survey  made  by  the  B.C.  Department  of  Recre¬ 
ation  and  Conservation  showed  that  in  1957  there  were  64,000  skiers 
in  the  B.C.  Lower  Mainland.  An  examination  of  the  records  available 
from  the  various  skiing  areas  indicates  that  the  number  of  skier-days 


*  "Practical"  in  this  sense  means  the  limiting  density  for  reasonably 
safe  and  enjoyable  skiing.  It  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
desirable  density.  (L.M.R.P.B,  note) 
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per  year  is  about  600,000  and  that  the  maximum  number  of  skiers  in  any 
one  day  is  about  13,500  divided  as  follows: 


Hollyburn 

1,500 

Grouse 

2,000 

Seymour 

6,000 

Mt.  Baker  and 

other  U.S.  points 

4,000 

"These  figures  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  approximate  and, 
until  more  careful  surveys  have  been  made,  they  should  be  used  with 
care.  Nevertheless,  they  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  reliable 
for  some  useful  discussion. 

"Hollyburn  operates  below  capacity  because  it  is  access¬ 
ible  only  by  chair  lift  and  then  a  trek  by  trail  before  reaching  the 
skiing  area.  Grouse  Mountain  is  not  as  seriously  overcrowded  as 
Seymour  because  Grouse  is  accessible  only  by  chair  lift  and  skiers 
much  prefer  to  take  their  cars  right  to  the  skiing  area.  Seymour 
is  very  seriously  overcrowded.  The  desirable  capacity  of  a  ski  area 
is  10-20  skiers  per  acre  and  the  practical  capacity  20-25  skiers  per 
acre.  Seymour,  however,  is  crowded  to  over  40  per  acre. 

"A  considerable  amount  of  the  skiing  business  from  the 
Vancouver  area  goes  into  the  U.S.A.  because  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  facilities  on  the  North  Shore,  namely;  unreliable  snow  conditions, 
crowding  of  the  skiing  areas  and  crowding  of  ski  lifts  and  tows. 

"Lower  Mainland  Skiing  Potential. 

"The  exodus  of  skiers  from  the  Lower  Mainland  to  the  U.S. 
is  some  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  potential  of  ski  development 
in  the  Lower  Mainland  area  is  far  from  being  realised.  This  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  comparing  total  skier-days-per- 
year  for  Mount  Baker,  Washington,  and  Mount  Seymour. 


Year 

Mt.  Seymour 

Mt .  Baker 

1954-55 

121,000 

37,000 

1955-56 

134,000 

46,000 

1956-57 

163,000 

34,000 

1957-58 

181,000 

52,000 

1958-59 

158,000 

82,000 

1959-60 

206,000 

120,000 

1960-61 

185,000 

-  - 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  80%  of  the  skiers 
at  Mount  Baker  are  from  British  Columbia. 
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’’The  recent  rapid  growth  of  Mount  Baker  with  the  levelling 
off  in  attendance  at  Seymour  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  unsatisfied 
demand  in  the  Vancouver  lower  mainland.  Weather  conditions  at  Mount 
Baker  are  much  similar  to  those  at  the  Vancouver  North  Shore  mountains. 
Snow  conditions  are  similar  but  snow  depth  is  more  reliable  at  Mount 
Baker.  The  main  difference,  is  in  the  greater  development  and  the 
facilities  available. 

"Some  indication  of  the  potential  volume  of  the  skiing 
business  in  the  Vancouver  lower  mainland  area  can  be  gained  from  an 
analysis  of  the  skier-days-per-year  per  capita.  At  the  present  time 
this  figure  is  about  3/4  of  a  day  per  year  for  the  Vancouver  lower 
mainland  area  and  the  demand  is  far  from  being  satisfied.  The  exper¬ 
ience  of  some  Canadian  cities  indicates  that  when  adequate  facilities 
are  provided  the  use  grows  to  lg  or  2  skier-days-per-year  per  capita. 
The  city  of  Ottawa  has  recently  developed  very  rapidly  in  this  regard 
and  achieved  a  use  of  something  like  1^.  The  Rossland-Trail  area  in 
British  Columbia  has  achieved  a  use  of  over  2.  The  trend  throughout 
North  America  is  for  this  demand  figure  to  increase  quite  rapidly  at 
a  rate  of  10 %  per  year.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand  facilities 
would  need  to  be  supplied  for  50,000  to  75,000  people  to  ski  at  one 
time.  This  is  6  to  10  times  the  capacity  of  the  present  facilities. 

If  the  demand  for  skiing  is  to  be  met  there  must,  therefore,  be  a 
very  great  expansion  in  the  facilities  made  available. 

"The  Justification  of  Investment 

"If  the  demand  for  ski  facilities  is  to  be  satisfied,  there 
must  be  a  very  substantial  capital  investment.  In  the  lower  mainland, 
to  provide  facilities  for  50,000  skiers  would  probably  require  a 
capital  investment  of  at  least  $10-$15  million  for  on-site  facilities 
excluding  access  and  clearing.  This  investment  for  on-site  facilities 
could  probably  be  made  attractive  to  private  capital  provided  suitable 
arrangements  are  made  whereby  the  Government  would  supply  road  access 
and  clearing  and  would  give  reasonable  assurances  of  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  to  operate  without  unfair  competition  for  an  adequate  period 
of  time.  Some  planning  and  overall  co-ordination  would  be  highly 
desirable,  in  order  to  achieve  the  variety  of  developments  which  are 
required. " 
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APPENDIX  5  :  Provincial  Park  Types  and  Reserves 


Provincial  Park  Types 

Class  "A"  Parks  are  those  considered  most  highly  for  immed¬ 
iate  recreation  development.  They  are  protected  by  law  against  most 
forms  of  exploitation  and  alienation,  although  there  are  certain 
exceptions.  The  development  of  these  parks  is  a  major  concern  of  the 
Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation. 

Class  "B"  Parks  are  those  in  which  land  is  managed  with 
recreation  as  prime  use.  This  classification  has  been  used  to  offer 
protection  to  certain  valuable  wilderness  areas,  and  such  other  uses 
are  permitted  as  are  compatible  with  the  primary  purpose  of  recreation. 

Class  "C"  Parks  are  Provincial  Parks  intended  primarily  for 
the  use  of  local  residents  and  are  generally  managed  by  local  Park 
Boards.  They  have  the  same  degree  of  protection  under  law  as  have 
Class  "A”  Parks. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  Province  is  held  in  Class 
"A"  Parks.  Lands  in  any  Class  "A"  Park  are  reserved  from  pre-emption, 
sale,  lease,  or  license  under  the  "Land  Act"  absolutely,  and  with 
respect  to  any  other  Act  regarding  mining  or  any  other  matter  are 
reserved  unless  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is 
obtained.  No  holder  or  owner  of  a  mineral  claim  in  a  Class  "A"  Park 
shall  apply  for  or  receive  a  Crown  grant  of  the  surface  rights  of  the 
claim,  however,  prospecting,  locating  and  mining  are  permitted  with 
the  approval  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conservation. 

The  miner  may  be  required  to  post  security  against  damage.  Crown 
timber  in  Class  "A"  Parks  that  is  subject  to  disposition  by  the  Crown 
is  reserved  from  cutting  or  sale,  except  as  such  cutting  and  sale  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 
be  necessary  or  advantageous  in  developing  and  improving  the  park  or 
protecting  and  preserving  the  major  forest  values  of  the  park  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  public.  No  timber  from  a  Class  "A"  Park  shall  be 
sold  for  the  primary  object  of  revenue. 

In  Class  "B"  Parks  timber  and  land  shall  be  available  for 
disposal  as  provided  by  Statute,  except  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Recreation  and  Conservation,  disposal  of  such 
timber  or  land  would  be  detrimental  to  the  recreational  value  of  the 
area. 


Provincial  Park  Reserves 

(l)  Land  Act  Reserve: 

Land  Act:  Section  9U :  "The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  reserve  and  set  apart 

for  the  use,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  public,  . . 

so  much  of  the  Crown  Lands  as  may  be  deemed  necessary." 
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(2)  Map  Reserve:  A  notation  on  the  maps  and  records  of  the 
B.C.  Lands  Service,  implying  that  the  land  in  question 
will  not  he  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Recreation. 

(3)  Designated  Recreational  Area;  A  notation  on  the  maps 
and  records  of  the  Forest  Service  for  lands  located 
within  a  Provincial  Forest. 


*  *  * 
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